ARCHITECTURE

In examining the above statements, we wish to reproduce
the following weighty criticism of the most distinguished
archaeologist of India. The key-note of Mr. Smith's criticism
appears to be that the Indian art, throughout the ages draws
its inspiration mainly from foreign sources. This note is first
sounded in connection with the sculptures of Bharut and
Sanchi. Mr. Smith tells us that "the composition and style of
the composition are so much remote from the Persian and so
akin to the Alexandrian that it is impossible to doubt that the
Indian artists imitated European rather than Indian models."
The key-note of foreign influence is again struck when he
comes to deal with the Amaravati School. Perhaps he has
recognised the close relationship between the style of Sanchi
and that of Amarivati, and having attributed the former to
Alexandria, has found himself compelled to seek a somewhat
similar explanation for the latter. However this may be, he
defines the general style of these reliefs as an "Indianised
adaptation of an Antonine development of Alexandrian art"
In challenging this proposition, let us first quote what Mr.
Smith and Dr. Burgess have to say respectively about the date
of the Amarivati sculptures, Mr. Smith writes, "it is safe to
say that the outer railing may be referred to the second half
of the second century A. D. and must be contemporary with

Huvishka, the Kushana king of Northern India.....The

inner rail might be slightly later in date.1* Dr. Burgess on the
other hand says, "its rail (sc. outer one) at least must have been
reconstructed before our era or shortly after the sculpture
representing the veneration of relics etc. but no representation
of Buddha; and then about the middle of the second century
A, D., a great "restoration" had been effected," If Dr.
Burgess is correct in his chronology, then it follows that, so far
as the sculptures on the outer-rail are concerned Mr. Smith's
proposition falls to the ground. Apart however from chrorjo-
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